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EDITORIAL. 


The commencement of a new volume, our Sixth, offers the 
Editor an occasion for a little retrospective talk. 

How one remembers the “fearful joy” of the first number 
of P.R., what it was to fetch it from the publishers at the 
moment of issue, to carry it to the nearest coffee-house, to 
ponder its pages and its cover and the tout ensemble of the 
(then) greeny- yellow magazine, now with joy, now with 
anxiety, now with doubt, again with rejoicing ! Would it 
prove to be still-born ? Was there the least chance in the 
world that so new a venture in Magazine literature would 
find a public ? Those were intense moments, and not less 
intense were the months of incubation. 

lhe Parents’ National Educational Union was already a 
year old when the first number of the Review saw the light, 
and it may interest our readers to hear a little of the 
origin of our work. 

The extraordinary leverage which some knowledge of the 
principles of physiological psychology gives to those who 
have the bringing-up of children, had already been brought 
home to the writer in giving lectures on education to ladies 
preparing to teach in elementary schools. Enthusiasm, 
vitality, success, came of definite aim, and the clear per- 
ception of means to an end. During the following years, 
years of educational work, literary, and other, a single 
idea was gradually taking shape and forcing itself into 
prominence, becoming, in fact, a life-purpose. To put it in 
the tentative form in which it then occurred. What if these 
two or three vitalising educational principles could be 
brought before parents r Ah, what indeed ! But, the question 
remained, how to approach parents without appearance of 
presumption. 

How could we, with sincere deference and humility, offer 
to parents the help of those few principles which seemed a 
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very gospel of education, a gospel, so far depending upon 
current scientific discovery, that only within the last decade 
or two has it been an open book. 

And here let us pause to say a word of the wonderful 
adaptation of that progressive divine revelation, which we 
call the progress of scientific discovery, to the ever varying 
needs of men. Life is more intense, more difficult, more ex- 
hausting, for us than it was for our fathers ; it will probably 
be more difficult still for our children than for ourselves. 
How timely, then, and how truly, as we say, providential, 
that, just at this juncture of difficult living, certain simple, 
definite clues to the art of living should have been put into 
our hands ! Is it presumptuous to hope that new light has 
been vouchsafed to us in these days, in response to our 
more earnest endeavours, our more passionate cravings for 
“ more light and fuller.” 

But, to return to our annals. At last the occasion arrived, 
and simmering thought took shape. The desire to help in 
a parochial effort led to the delivery of a short course of 
lectures to ladies on home education. These were pub- 
lished, and, thenceforth the ball was in motion. Colleagues 
gathered, among the first and most inspiring, our “ Aunt 
Mai.” We felt that all social advances, from the Christian 
Church downwards, were made by means of propagandist 
societies. We must have such a society — of parents. A 
few of us resolved ourselves into a committee ; the sim- 
mering ideas were thrown into shape and submitted to that 
first committee meeting, held in “ Aunt Mai s drawing- 
room. The original scheme, on a single yellow sheet of 
foolscap, is still in existence. The “ Central Principles ” and 
the “Objects”— the backbone of our Society— are there 
almost intact, though they were later subjected to muc 


discussion and revision. 

It is curious in the light of fulfilment to see how many 
of our present activities are outlined in that sheet o oo scap. 
Our local Branches, classes for Mothers in connection with 
these, Branch Libraries, our Magazine, the House o ( uca 
tion in very full outline, and one or two things which 
have not yet secured, for example a Parents urn ay , u 
which counsels to parents would be delivere 10,11 
pulpit, and a monthly educational tract foi cottage 
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We look back * sman heginnings andjhank God and 
;oura 

cause has aunci^** ... ~ n , 

world from Constantinople to Fiji, from Ceylon to Japan, 
’ . fV,nro ic mnrp in store for 11s 


bacK a t uui ^ o ^ auu 

.ake courage, for, already, we number our thousands. Our 
adherents in almost every region of the known 
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and we believe that there is more in store for us. Such as 
these are the signs of hope and promise that come in our 
way. A native Indian prince wrote for permission to have 
translations made into three native dialects of the little volume 
which contains an outline of our principles and methods. 
Only the other day an eminent professor at the Sorbonne 
devoted a lecture, delivered at the great French University, 
to our work. He had taken pains to supply himself with 
material in the form of our annual Reports and specimen 
numbers of the Review. M. le Professeur writes of his 
“ sentiments of respect and sympathy for our beautiful initia- 
tive,” and considers that he has succeeded in making his 
public share in these sentiments. He adds that “ Everyone 
took the keenest interest in the analysis of those brochures 
(our Reports) so full of ideas and of facts touching those 
creations so new to us, so original, and so prolific, the 
‘Parents National Educational Union/ the ‘Parents’ Review/ 
the Parents Review School,’ the ‘ House of Education,’ at 
Ambleside. Professor Marion says further, “ I consider that 
this great movement does the highest honour to those who 
take part in it. I regard your work as a thing of very 
ig import, characteristic, almost more than any other, 
o t at w ich is best in the character and the manners 
1 — * S t0 S ^’ y° ur fashion of allying a temper, 
moral 10 ! 8 ^° SUue and most practical, to the most noble 
sociations^tlf tl< L 1S> voluntary groups and as- 

progress.” ^ t0 Serve the cause of liberty and of 

our Society^lTb^not 6 Is the da y ^riving when 

bond of peace, progress and Y but international, , a 

Almost the samp ’ g°°d-will between the nations ? 
Italian lady, ,T j e T t “ Mh “ fr o m an 

Agostina writes, in fervent “'" atlon * llst - The Signora tie 
launch our ideas throuo-h tL ' y ™P at hy> of her intention to 
with the hope of forming 1U ™ of the Halian magazines, 

Here, at home there ^ , Branches of the P.N.E.U. 

count ess towns and neighbourhoods 
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ripe for the formation of Branches, and the question with us 
is, whom to send ? A recent effort to organize work in 
Scotland has had most cheering results, and many parts of 
Ireland are quite ready to take fire. 

Much of this progress goes down to the good record of the 
Parents’ Review. 

The Society struggled into birth without its own magazine, 
but it was felt, in very early days, that such a society, 
without an inspiring organ, would be a mere tool to the 
hand of every educational faddist who had a theory to 
advance. Now the P.N.E.U. owes its vitality to the fact 
that it is a propagandist Society, existing to disseminate 
certain educational principles. Such a Society must obviously 
have the means of communicating, month by month, with 
its scattered members, must guide the progress of the 
movement towards the end in view. 

How to launch a worthy magazine was the question. We 
had amongst us but very few enthusiasts willing and able 
to risk capital in a costly and hazardous enterprise. A high- 
class educational magazine appealing to a public of parents, 
not in the least “popular,” limited by the nature of its 
contents to educated and really earnest readers would seem 
fore-doomed to failure. One influential friend to the cause 
opposed our efforts on the ground that “ it will bring you to 
the workhouse and I won t come and see you there. 
However, obstacles were overcome, personal friends came 
to the help of educational allies, a sufficient fund was raised 
to carry the Parents' Review through over four years of its 
existence, during which the sales did not yet cover the costs 
of production. In these doubtful days our friends made 
valiant efforts ; the Review was spread from hand to hand; 
a second small fund was raised at a distressful juncture ; the 
publishers wondered at the enthusiasm of the subscribers ; 
and now, our anxious days are over, we have turned the 
corner, the Review is self-supporting, is in a position to P 
the Society and to pay some small interest on sunk capita^ 
to those generous friends who supported what *PP“ re / 
be a hopeless cause. We take this opportunity ofexpress^g 
our profound gratitude to these, and to those equally vauable 
friends among our subscribers who, an d 

have laboured ceaselessly to spread t 
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issue that we nave a y— m 
connection with the Union ; that each of us is a propagandist, 
upon whom rests the duty of spreading the principles which 
seem to us so full of light. 

It may not be amiss to close this paper with those 
“preliminary considerations” which were sown broad-cast in 
pamphlet form while the Union was yet a-making. 

No other part of the world's work is of such supreme 
difficulty, delicacy, and importance as that of parents in the 
right bringing up of their children. The first obligation 
of the present— that of passing forward a generation better 
than ourselves — rests with parents. As every child belongs 
to the commonweal, so his bringing up is the concern of all. 
Yet parents, with the responsibility of the world’s future 
resting upon them, are left to do their work by themselves, 
rarely getting so much as a word of sympathy, counsel, or 
encouragement. All other bodies of workers, whether of 
hand or brain, enjoy the help and profit of association ; 
commonly of co-operation : — Thus, the wisdom, the ex- 
perience, the instruction of each is made profitable for all ; 
enthusiasm is generated by the union of many for the 
advance of a cause, and every member is cheered by the 
sympathy of his fellow workers. 

More, association makes it possible to organise means of 
instruction -lectures, libraries, classes, journals, etc. It 

racial ^ e ' er P u blic opinion, which puts down 

and it Umnstruct ® d work, and sets a premium on good work, 

spasmo<lc Ve e S ffo a r 1 ts. lmPetUS ^ pro S ress as °PP osed t0 

Such as thf^fsP 4.-L- 

whether social • -r- means by which communities, 

Bat parents reli S ioas > advances, 

the vital part of '’the' w '’ir" * hlS ' They ' who must d ° 
advantage with all other skilled C ° mpare a ‘ * ' 
or brain. There is a literature V WOrkers > whether of hand 
craft • - °f its own for almost every 


craft and profession ; while 


you may count on the fingers of 
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one hand the scientific works on early training plain and 
practical enough to be of use to parents. There are no 
colleges, associations, classes, lectures for parents, or those 
of an age to become parents ; no register of the discoveries 
physical or psychological in child-nature, which should 
make education a light task ; no record of successful treat- 
ment of the sullen, the heedless, the disobedient child ; none 
of the experience of wise parents ; there is hardly a standard 
of beautiful child-life 1 reduced to words, that isj which the 
parents can work towards.* Phere is little means of raising 
public opinion on the subject of home training, nor of 
bringing such opinion to bear. Every young mother must 
begin at the beginning to work out for herself the problems 
of education, with no more than often misleading traditions 
for her guidance. One reason for this anomaly is, that the 
home is a sanctuary, where prying and intermeddling from 
without would be intolerable ; and, without doubt, the 
practices of each home are sacred matters between each 
family and Him who maketh men to be of one mind in an 
house. But the principles of early training are another 
matter ; there is no more helpful work to be done than to 
bring these principles to the doors of parents of whatever 
degree. 

How cordially parents welcome any effort in this direction 
one has but to try to be convinced. There is a feeling 
abroad that it does not do to bring up children casually ; that 
there are certain natural laws — better named Divine laws — 
which must be worked out in order to produce human beings 
at their best, in body, mind, moral nature, and spiritual 
power. It is no easy matter to get at these laws, and here is 
where parents demand thorough ventilation, at least, of the 
questions that concern them. I 1 or people are beginning to 
perceive how lamentable and how universal are the miseries 
arising from defective education; the over active brain, the 
■narrow chest, the sullen and resentful temper, the sluggish 
intellect are often, more or less, the results of faulty educa- 
tion : the tendency may have been born with the child, but 
education is able to deal with tendencies. Most of us are 
aware of some infirmity of flesh or spirit, a lif e long 


* It is interesting to notice 
history. [Ed.] 


how much of this statement is already ancient 
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stumbling-block, which might have been easily cured i„ 0Ur 
childhood It is not too much to say that, the %ht * 
advancing science, many of the .nfirmtties that beset Us 
whether of heart, intellect, or temper, are the results of 

defective education. 

«The training of children, says Mr. Herbert Spencer 
“physical, moral, and intellectual, is dreadfully defective. 
And in great measure it is so because parents are devoid of 
that knowledge by which alone this training can be rightly 
guided. . • • Some acquaintance with the principles of 
physiology and the elementary truths of psychology is indis- 
pensable for the right bringing up of children.” These two 
sciences have been making steady advances since the writing 
of those weighty words. This is, shortly, where we are 
to-day: the principle which underlies the possibility of all 
education is discovered to us : we are taught that the human 
frame, brain as well as muscle, grows to the uses it is earliest 
put to . It is hardly possible to get beyond the ground 
covered by this simple-sounding axiom ; that is, it is hardly 
open to us to overstate the possibilities of education. Almost 
anything may be made of a child by those who first get him 

into their hands. We find that we can work definitely to- 

wards the formation of character ; that the habits of the good 

lu alm lntelli g ence > which we take pains to form in 

e child, are, somehow, registered in the very substance of 

manv^rtbi 1 at ^ bab ! ts tbe child are, as it were, so 
character of , ammers beat i n g out by slow degrees the 
habit in the s & bere ^ ore we set ourselves to form a 

steady way that we about 

dol^ thing to be 

say, of tidiness or nf u j- Ut btdl efforts after a habit — 
are worrying to child and ptremT"^ ° f ^ li,tle and 
This doctrine of the nhv • i 

common property, promise^ 0 - ° f habit > hardl y as y et 
wards “ progress in chara ? glV6 S ° £ reat an impetus to- 
recognition is a new denari, F and Wor thiness ” that its 

It may be well to face at tht' 11 educatlon - 
stood attitude of educating ^ ° Utset the imperfectly under- 
claiming too much foredune 8 , reli S io "- Are' we not 
turn out a human being with ev^ When We say that it: can 

r y part and every function in 
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vigorous play and in just proportion ? Are we not trending 
on the transforming work of the Holy Spirit ? This is a 
difficulty which confronts many earnest Christian parents. 
Perhaps the perplexity arises from our habit of limiting the 
operations of the laws of God to the region of man’s spiritual 
nature. But, as we cannot drop a pebble nor draw a breath 
save in conformity to certain divine laws, so every develop- 
ment and activity of body, soul, and spirit is fenced about 
with its own laws. What the laws are along the lines of 
which the child develops in every part of his most complex 
nature that it is the business of the parent to know, that he 
may obey. There are few more intricate studies, but there 
are few so interesting in progress, so blessed in result, for 
these physical and metaphysical laws also are the laws of 
God, in the keeping of which there is great reward. With 
deep reverence be it said that the Holy Spirit Himself, the 
Lord and Giver of Life, when he undertakes the education of 
a human being, operates according to law, works out those 
very principles of education which are proposed to parents, 
in fact, plays the part of a parent to the willing and obedient 
soul. 

Is education then the whole r Does it cover everything r 
Is even the mystery of the Divine life no more than a result 
of education r By no means. Education is not creative ; it 
acts upon that which is. For the life of the spirit it does no 
more than offer two or three helpful suggestions. For 
instance, reasoning from analogy, the science of education 
teaches that if the spiritual life is to be vigorous, it must be 
daily and duly nourished and daily and duly exercised ; but 
it knows nothing of the “ living bread which is the susten- 
ance of the spirit ; nor yet of the spirit s functions of praise, 
prayer, and adoration. Again, it is by revelation, and not 
by education, that man may know God ; and again, educa- 
tion hardly touches the sad mysteries of sin and temptation, 
nor the mystery of God manifest in the flesh of the Birth of 
Bethlehem, the Sacrifice of Calvary. These things are 
spiritually discerned. Education can only water and dig 
about the garden of the soul, and sow the seeds of the higher 
life. But every effort to educate a child, whether in body or 
mind, soul or spirit, is, no doubt, a good work, and pleasing 
to Him who rewards even a cup of cold water bestowed upon 
“ such as these.” 


